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Teams—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged it not paid within six months. Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5copies for one year. ApveR- 
qiseMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $l, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §(3>Communications to be directe to the Editor 
orPablisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
§amoeL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESS84YSs. 


pon accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
the Publisher of the Americas Farmer has the pleasure of 
offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 
following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 
mentioned, viz. 

For the best Essay on the renovation of the soil, deteri- 
orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 
ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 
ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 
Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 
of the American Farmer—subscription price, $100 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the F atien- 
er, and vols. 1 and 2 of present series A. Farmer, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotton, and the 
management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. $20 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, 875 

For'the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, g20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 
&e. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 
of the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on the culture of the Morus Muliti- 

“aulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 
nufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 

~mer & Gardener, and v. 1 & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. #25 

For the next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 

For the best essay upon the best rotation of crops, as adapted 
tothe Middle and Southern States, a complete set of the 
A. Farmer, Ist series, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 
| he essays to be forwarded on or before the 20th of 

ators and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 

judge of the merits of the same on the respective subjects— 
of the successful candidates will be published im- 
lately thereafter, in successive order. 
undersigned need not advert to the character of the 
works—they are too well known to need comment— 
eath prize will of itself form a complete agricultural library, 
‘and it'it is hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
{he country on the above subjects. 
. PALL communications (post paid) to be addressed to 
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BALTIMORE, MD. MARCH II, 1840. 


THE GREAT SPIRITS OF THE LAND, COMING TO THE 
RESCUE. 

Agriculture is no longer treated as a vulgar pursuit, be- 
neath the consideration and study of the wealthy and the 
wise. As a study, it is admitted to be, with its kindred 
sciences, worthy the attention of the most accomplished 
minds in the old, and in our owncountry. As the branch 
of industry on which nations depend more than on any 
other, for their wealth and strength, it commands every 
where the respect of the ablest and best patriots and 
statesmen. When the sage of Monticello was our min- 
ister in France, he deemed it not unbecoming his charac- 
ter or station, to sit in a dairy, from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof, to note the whole process of 
cheese making ; and to him we are indebted for the best 
essay on the manufacture of the celebrated Parmesan 
cheese.—He was among the first that possessed in Ameri- 
ca, that very remarkable race, the “ Tunisian mountain 
broad-tailed sheep.” He noticed the perplexing “lusus 
nature which in this country has been confirmed by all 
observation—that is, the physical impossibility of copula- 
tion between any ram and the full bred ewe, owing to 
the great width and unwieldy size and fatness of the tail 
of the female. Mr. Jefferson remarked, that when the 
imported ram had been crossed on the. wative stock, up to 
7-8 blood, the tail had then become so enlarged as to pre- 
vent all further sexual intercourse. 

Numerous instances have fallen under our observation 
to the same effect. Has any one known the full blood, 
with the tail of the female in full developement, to suc- 
ceed in the effort to copulate and procreate? We have 
not heard of an instance, and hence the race has, notwith- 
standing numerous importations, soon become extinct and 
lost to the country. Yet nobody can deny that a cross 
of that blood is a great improvement on the common sheep 
where early lamb and mutton are the objects. We once 
heard all the most experienced sheep butchers in the 
Philadelphia market testify to its great value in that re- 
spect.—They said that their market was never so well 
supplied with early fat lambs, as after the introduction 
and spread of that breed by Jndge Peters. Our theory 
is, that these enormous tails, as wide as a dinner plate, is 
an artificial excrescence—one that has been gradually 
made, by selecting the broadest tailed sheep as breeders 
—just as dogs have been bred without tails, and rabbits 
with scarcely any thing but ears, and corn with a great 
number. Com. Elliott, among many other valuable an- 
imals, brought some of the broad-tail sheep from the 
Med:terranean, but, like those which have come before 
them, of the full blood, all attempts at sexual intercourse 
have proved unavailing, nor has the shepherd’s assistance 
succeeded in bringing about, what it may be well imagin- 
ed the parties more immediately concerned, unaffectedly 
desired and strove to bring about as the “consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” Jt would seem as if nature will 
allow lerself to be played upon toa certain extent, and 
then says to art, thus far shalt thou go and no farther! 
Chancellor Bland, we remember, in travelling as a com- 
missioner in South America, under the administration of 
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Col. Monroe, inquired minutely and in his report dwelt 
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largely on the agricultural resources, climate and pro- 
ductions, vegetable and animal, the growth of South A- 
merica, on both sides of the Andes. It was doubiless 
the great value of the information it contained on these 
points, as well as its political statistics which led the Se- 
cretary of State to observe that his Report was the most 
useful document ever presented to that department. 

Mr. Stevenson, our ministerin England, with rare op- 
portunities and most commendable zeal for observation, 
while enjoying the hospitalities of the most opulent and 
distinguished noblemen and landholders in England, has 
looked with an anxious and attentive eye to their agricul- 
tural practices, and tu their domestic animals; and will 
as we have good reason to state, bring home the best 
specimens to he had of the different kinds of cattle, sheep 
and hogs, and will in that way doubtless render great 
and lasting services to his state and the country. 

Mr. Clay, it is well-known, during his sojourn in 
Europe, as commissioner to negotiate a peace with Great 
Britain, studied the husbandry.of the countries through 
which he travelled, and made liberal and most judicious 
investments in the most approved breeds of domestic an- 
imals to be had; especially in such as were adapted to 
the western country, and calculated to supply provisions; 
the great item in the list of national wants and means of 
subsistence. To his first importation of Herefords and Short 
Horns, numerous additions have since been made by his 
son and other gentlemen of discernment and public spirit 
—the Shelbys, the Warfields, the Saunders, the Martins, 
&c., constituting Kentucky, by these judicious outlays, 
the best nursery to which application may now be made, 
for stock best fitted to render available the great staples of 
the west—corn and grass! 

On his own beautiful and well conducted estate, Ash- 
land, near Lexington, may be seen these rich fruits of a 
patriotic forethought, with other evidences of skilful and 
exemplary husbandry and domestic management in all 
things worthy of the man whose fervid eloquence has ad- 
ded lustre to the brightest, as it has illumined and cheered 
us in the darkest epochs in the annals of his country. 

More recently another of our intellectual giants has been 
striding rapidly over the mother country, bringing back 
proofs that rapid as must have been his view, nothing es- 
caped him that was worthy of observation in regard to 
her soil and climate; and her implements and modes of 
culture and improvement. If we were somewhat disap- 
pointed in Mr. Webster’s display at the great agricultural 
festival in England, as not coming up, in originality and 
force, to what we always expect from him ; it was proba- 
bly because we did not accurately estimate the occasion, 
and expected more than belonged to or suited it. But that 
disappointment, if we may so call it, whether well or ill 
founded, has been more than compensated by his very 
clear, discriminating and instructive remarks on the lands 
—the soil—the objects and the modes of culture and their 
results in England, as elicited from him by avery fortu- 
nate occasion lately in Boston. 

We have been waiting for a promised revise and am- 
plification of his extemporaneous observations,as promised 
in the New England Farmer, but not knowing when they 
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may be published, we will not longer withhold what we 
apprehend many of our readers must have already seen 


in other papers. a ie 

It would not be possible we may well suppose for a 
comprehensive-and analytic mind like his, to range over 
such a ficld, without being struck with many things either 
novel or useful, that would escape the eye of superticial 
observers—idle fools who travel from mere ostentation, 
seeking in court parades, and revelry, and shows, and 
spectacles ; to undergo lively impressions, and to fill up 

that aching void which is the curse of empty noddles. 
Thus it is that while really great men know how, and de- 
light to. turn their powerful minds to the contemplation of 
the homeliest subjects connected with the support and the 
comfort of nations; others in high places are content 
to win the smiles of power and reach distinction in govern- 
ment, or in scandalous chronicles in contempt of all the 
principles of manliness, and all the laws of decency and 
morals, 

We profess to have read many formal dissertations and 
more elaborate works on the climate, the productions and 
the agricultural habits and processes of England, and 
with a view to a comparison of these with the same things 
in our own country, but the view which is here extem- 
porancously sketched by the American Senator, as the 
result of a short and rapid tour, mingling observation with 
amusement, is the clearest and most intelligible and satis- 
factory, that we have any where seen; and we hesitate 
not to say thata nation is more benefitted by such exposi- 
tions than by all the labors of expensive and formal di- 


plomacy. 


MR. WEBSTER’S AGRICULTURAL SPEECH. 


We copy from the New England Farmer the Report 
of Mr. Webster’s Speech, made at the meeting of the 
friends of Agriculture, at the State-House, on Monday e- 
vening, January 13: 

Mr. Webster began with stating that he regarded agri- 
culture as the leading interest of society; and in all its re- 
lations having a direct and intimate bearing upon human 
comfort and the national prosperity. He had been fami- 
liar with its operations in his youth; and he had always 
looked upon the subject with a lively and deep interest. 
He did not regard himself as particularly qualified to judge 
of the subject in all its various aspeces and departments ; 
and he neither himself regarded, nor would he have others 
regarded his opinions as authoritative; but the subject 
had been one of careful observation to him, both in pub- 
lic and private life; and his visit to Europe, at a season 
ofthe year particularly favorable for this purpose, had 
given him the opportunity of seeing their improved hus- 
bandry, and as far as it might be interesting, or would have 
a bearing upon the subject of the evening’s discussion, 
the agriculture of Massachusetts, he would proceed to 
give his views and impressions. 

How far in this matter the example of other countries 
was to be followed, was a subject worthy of much con- 
sideration. The example of a foreign country might be 
too closely followed. It would furnish a safe rule of im- 
ifation only as far as the circumstances of the country 
correspond with those of the country whose rules and 
customs it was proposed to adopt. 

_ The great objects of agriculture and the great agricul- 
tural of different countries were much the same. 
meat and clothing constitute these objects; cotton 

might be regarded as an incidental product peculiar to 
certain latitudes and countries. Though the great agri- 
cultural products of different countries were the same, yet 
there were various diversities of condition and circum- 
stances, whfch materially affected the agriculture of dif- 


fereut countries. 

. The pri elements which entered into the consider- 
ation of the agriculture of a country were four; climate, 
soil, of and price of labor. In any compari- 
refore, of the agriculture of England with that of 

these elements were to be taken particu- 


into view. 
axe climate of England differed essentially from that 
- of this country. They were on the western side of the 
sastern, and we on the eastern side of the western con- 








fected by their respective. situations in relation to the 
ocean. The winds which prevail both in this country 
and in England are from the west, and’ westerly winds 
blow three days out of four. These facts are familiar. 
The consequence resulting from them are, that our winters 
are colder and our summers much hotter than in England. 
Our latitude is about that of Oporto, yet the temperature 
was very different.. On these accounts, therefore, the 
maturing of the crops in England, and the power of using 
these crops would create a material -difference between 
their agriculture and ours. It may be supposed that our 
climate must resemble that of China in the same latitudes; 
and this fact may have an essential bearing upon that 
branch of agriculture which it is proposed to induce a- 
mong us, the introduction of silk. 

The second point of difference between the two coun- 
tries lies in the soil. The soil of England is mainly 
argillaceous; a soft an d unctuous loam upon a substratum 
of clay. This may be considered as the prominent char- 
acteristic in the parts which he visited. ‘The southern 
parts of England are sandy, resting upon deep beds of 
chalk. The rocks in England are of a different formation 
from ours. Ours isa granite soil. There is none in Great 
Britain ; but this species of soil prevails ‘n Scotland, a 
part of the country which more resembles our own.— 
Our soils are stony. Such lands are not found in Eng- 
land. Our alluvial soils on Connecticut river, and in 
some other parts of the country, are equal to any lands ; 
but these have no clay. It is not proper to compare the 
soil of England with the soil of America, because of the 
extreme differences in different parts of our country, 
stretching, as it does, through so many degrees of latitude, 
and embracing in its extent every variety of climate and 
soil. 

The price of land, another important element in agri- 
cultural calculations, diflers greatly from the price of land 
with us. -Itis three times as high as in Massachusetts. 

The price of labor is much more in Massachusetts than 
in England. In different parts of England the price of 
labor is considerably various; but it may be set down as 
twice as dear with us as there. 

These are general remarks, which have suggested them- 
selves in regard to the state of things abroad. Now have 
we any thing to learn from them? Is there any thing 
in their condition applicable to ours, in which the agricul- 
ture of England may be of use to Massachusetts and to 
other countries? 

The subject of agriculture in England has strongly at- 
tracted the attention and inquiries of men of science. 
They have studied particularly the nature of the soil. 
More than twenty years ago, Sir Humphrey Davy un- 
dertook to treat the subject of the application of chemical 
analysis of soils and manures. The same attention has 
has been continued to the subject, and the extraordinary 
discoveries and advances in chemical science, since his 
time, are likely to operate greatly to the advantage of 
agriculture. The best results may be expected from it. 
These inquiries are now prosecuted in France with great 
enthusiasm and success. We may hope for like benefi- 
cial results here from the application of science to this 
subject with us. 

A second material feature in the agriculture of England 
consists in the rotation of crops. It is a settled principle 
in their agriculture, that two white crops shall not come 
in immediate succession. A tenant would be discharged 
by his landlord who should violate this rule. White 
crops are grain crops, wheat, barley, rye and oats.—T hese 
are succeeded by or alternated with potatoes, vetches or 
tares, beans, peas, turnips and clover, which are consid- 
ered as green crops. 

The great improvement in English husbandry are all 
traced to the introduction, from sixty to eighty years ago, 
of the cultivation of turnips. Before that time, when 
lands became exhausted by the repetition of grain crops, 
they were left, as it was termed, fallow, that is, were not 
cultivated at all, but abandoned to recruit themselves as 
they might. This occurred as afien as every fourth 
year,so that one quarter of the arable land was always 
out of cultivation, and yielded nothing. Turnips are now 
substituted in the place of these naked fallows; and now 
land in turnips is considered as fallow. What is the 
philosophy of this? The raising of crops does not in it- 
self enrich, but exhausts the land. The exhaustion of the 
land, as experience and observation have fully demon- 
strated, takes place mainly when the seeds of a plant are 
allowed to perfect themselves. The turnip is a biennial 





1e1 “The Climate of each country was materially af- 


plant. It does not perfect its seeds before it is consum- 





ed. There is another circumstance in respect to the ture 
nip plant which deserves consideration. Plants, it is wel 
understood, derive a large portion of their nutriment from 
the air, The leaves of plants are their lungs. The leaves 
of turnips expose a wide surface to the atmosphere, and 
derive therefrom much of their subsistence and nutri. 
ment. The broad leaves of the turnips likewise shade 
the ground, preserve its moisture, and prevent, in some 
measure, its exhaustion by the sun and air. ‘ 
The turnips have a further and ultimate use- Mea 
and clothing come from animals. The more apis 
mals are sustained upon a farm, the more meat and the 
more clothing. These things bear of course, a pr 
tion to the number of bullocks, sheep, swine and po 
which are maintained. The great inquiry, then, is what 
kind of crops will least exhaust the Jand in their cultivas 
tion, and furnish support to the largest number of animals} 
A very large amount of land in England is cultivated 
in turnips. Fields of turnips of three, four and even fiyg 
hundred acres, are not uncommon. Since the introduce 
tion of the turnip culture, bullocks and sheep have trebled. 
in number. Turnips, for the reasons given, are not 
exhausters of the soil; and they furnish abundant food 


for animals. Where one bushel of oats are produced, ten! 


bushels of turnips may be grown at the same cost.—The 
great difference in the two crops is to be found in the fare 
mer’s barn yard. Here is the test of their comparative 
value. This is the secret of the great advantages which 
follow from their cultivation. The value of manure in 
agriculture is well appreciated. Dr. Ure states the exe 
traordinary fact, that the value of the manure annually ap. 
plied to the crops in England, at present prices, surpasses 
in value the whole amount of their foreign commerce, 
There is no doubt that it greatly exceeds it. The turnip’ 
crop returns a vast amount of nutritive matter to the soil 
The farmer then, from his green crops, and by a regular 
system of rotation, finds green feed for his cattle, and 
wheat for the market. The growth of green crops is ine 
timately connected with a system of rotation of crops. 

The lands in the county of Norfolk, in England, are 
sandy. Here is the place of the remarkable cultivation 
and distinguished improvements of Mr. Coke, now Lord 
Leicester. His usual rotation is barley, clover, turnips, 
and wheat. These lands resemble much of the land in 
the county, of Plymouth; and the sandy lands to be 
found in the vicinity of Connecticut and Merrimack 
rivers. ‘The cultivation of green crops in New England, 
deserve attention. There is no incapacity in our soil; 
and no circumstances unfavorable to their production, 
What would be the best kind of succulent vegetables to 
be cultivated, whether turnips, or carrots, or Swedes, he 
was not prepared to say.—But no attempts within his 
knowledge had been made among us of a systematic agri- 
culture; and until we enter upon some regular rotation 
of crops, and our husbandry became more systematic, no 
distinguished success could be looked for. As to our 
soil, as had been remarked, there was no inherent capaci- 
ty for the production of any of the common crops. We 
could raise wheat in Massachusetts. The average crop 
in England is twenty-six bushels to the acre. From his 
own farm, and it was comparatively a thin and poor soil, 
he had obtained this summer seventy-six bushels of wheat’ 
upon three acres of land. It was not therefore any want. 
of capacity in the soil; but the improvement and success 
of our husbandry must depend upon a succession of crops 
adapted to the circumstances of our soil, climate, and pe- 
culiar condition. 


In England, a large portion of the turnip crop is con- 
sumed on the land where it grows. The sheep are fed 
out doors all winter; and he saw many large flocks, 
thousands and millions of sheep, which were never 
housed. This was matter of surprise especially consider- 
ing the wetness of the climate; and these sheep were of- 
ten exposed to fields wherea dry spot could not be found 
for them to lie down upon. Sheep were often folded in 
England by wattled fences or hurdles temporarily erected 
in different parts of the field and removed from place to 
place as the portions of the crop were consumed. Insome 
cases they were folded and the turnips dug and carried to 


them. In such cases they were always fed upon lands 
which were intended the next year to be brought under © 
cultivation. In one case he saw aman employed in the” 
field in raising turnips with a crow-bar for sheep, who | 
was expected to be exclusively in this business the whole. 


winter. It is deemed by many farmers much the prefere_ 
able mode to dig all the turnips for the sheep as they aré 


wanted. In this case they are more completely constid- 9h 
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ed) The Swedish turnip does not suffer even by being 
frozen in the winter, but is found when thawed in the 
spring uninjured. In the north of England turnips are 

ly housed ; or they are covered with straw on the 

‘ad which is to be brought under the plough. Land is 
ofien designated by way of excellence, as “land that will 
carry sheep ;””* that is, nd on which crops of turnips are 
to be raised for feeding the sheep; and such lands are 
greatly enriched by their being fed upon it. In the Loth- 
jans of Scotland, where the cultivation is as fine as in any 

of Great Britain, turnips are largely cultivated. Here 
= are generally covered or housed. The Swedish 
ips are particularly suited toa cold climate. 

Mr. Webster proceeded in his remarks to state that the 

icultural subject which now most strongly engrossed 
the public attention was that of the draining of lands.— 
The draining to which he particularly alluded was what 
is called tile draining. Much of England, as he had stat- 

was based upon a clayey and retentive subsoil. Wet- 
ness is prejudicial and destructive to the crop. Marginal 
drains or drains on the outside of the fields, do not al- 
ways produce the desired results. These tile drains have 
effected most important improvements. The tile itself is 
made of clay, baked like bricks; about one foot in length, 
four inches in width, three fourths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and stands from six to eight inches in height, being 
hemispherical, or like the half of a cylinder with its sides 
elongated. Jt resembles the Dutch tiles sometimes seen 
on the roofs of the old houses in Albany and New York. 
Aditch is sunk eighteen or twenty inches in depth, and 
these drains are multiplied over a field at a distance of 
seven yards apart, and vast estates have been drained in 
this way. The ditch being sunk and the bottom made 
smooth, these tiles are laid down with the hollow side on 
the bottom, the ends placed near each other, and some 
straw put over the joists to prevent the admission of dirt. 
These are not so expensive a mode of draining as might 
be supposed ; but so important and useful are they con- 
sidered, that even a large expense is soon met by the im- 
mediate benefits resulting from them. It has added every 
where at least twenty per cent. to the amount of the 
wheat crop. A beautiful example came under his own 
observation not long before he left England. On a part 
of a field, which had been thus drained, the wheat pre- 
sented a most luxuriant growth; while on a part of the 
same field, which had not undergone this operation, the 
wheat, sowed at the same time, was feeble and just show- 
ing itself in straggling parcels above ground. It seems a 
singular fact that the advantages of this thorough drain- 
ing are as perceptible in dry as in wet weather. A great 
evilin clay soils is that they become in dry weather hard 
and baked, and impermeable to the roots of the plants.— 
The water, by this thorough system of draining, being 
removed quickly from such soils, they are less subject to 
become hardened by the sun; and remain porous and 
friable. 

There was another improvement which he witnessed, 
and which he considered as the most remarkable and 
beautiful agricultural improvement which had ever come 
under his observation. This was an instance of irriga- 
tion. Irrigation is much practised in Wiltshire, in the 
south of England. He had repeatedly heard of water- 
meadows; but he had not been able to form a very satis- 
factory notion of what was intended by that designation. 


* Atthe Duke of Portland’s estate he had an opportunity 


of witnessing this extraordinary agricultural improve- 
ment in a remarkable form. This was in the north of 
England at a place called Sherwood Forest. By a forest 
in this case you are to understand an extent of country 
with a thin arid soil, covered with heath and ling, resem- 
bling brakes, with here and there a few oaks scattered 
upon it. Ten years since this land was not valued at a 
rent of one shilling per acre. It produced nothing. A 
brook ran near it. This brook passed through a village 
and gathered some of the refuse matter from the houses. 
It-was conducted by a carrier or canal, similar to the 
Water-way of a factory or the feeder of a canal, along 
the edge of this tract of land proposed to be irrigated, 
and suffered to ooze or pass out in small quantities over 
the land. Successive embankments or barriers were 
erected to receive and convey the water, and in this way 
the whole field was irrigated. The water was never per- 
mitted to flood the land, but was let out in small quanti- 


3 om and the field was watered in March, May, July, and 


tr. No manure was ever put upon this land; and 


' when Mr. Webster was there in November, they were 


onsuid- 4h then taking off the third crop of hay cut that season ; and 
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which certainly was not less than two tons to the acre. 
Afier this crop was gathered, aa oo to be turned in 
upon it, which were expected to b at Christmas, so 
that the lambs might be ready for the market in March, 
when they would command a high price. There can be 
no doubt that the sediment deposited by the waters, which 
they had collected in their transit through the village, 
contributed much to the extraordiaary fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of the land; but there can be as little doubt 
that pure water itself is an element of immense value in 
agriculture, and that it contains essentially and abundant- 
ly the food of plants. 

With respect to implements of husbandry Mr. Webster 
was of opinion that the English had no advantage over 
us. Their wagons and carts were not better; their 
threshing machines inferior to those in use among us.— 
The drill cultivation was a remarkable feature in English 
husbandry, and executed with great neatness and preci- 
sion. The young wheat fields appeared like rows of 
onions. Some of the drill machines were constructed so 
as to drop small portions of compost manure with the 
seed at the time of sowing. In this matter he remarked 
upon our deficiency. Their ground is finely prepared. 
He saw a field of turnips, where the seed which was 
carefully soaked and prepared, was sown on Friday and 
the rows of plants were distinctly seen on Monday all 
over the field. This rapid germination, where it can be 
effected, has great advantages. 

There were various other matters in English agricul- 
ture upon which he would gladly remark, though at the 
risk of taxing too severely the indulgence of the meeting. 
Thcre were crops cultivated among them of which we 
had none. The English bean, a small brown bean, was 
much liked, and produced about forty bushels to the acre. 
It constituted an excellent food for their horses. Vetch- 
es, or tares, likewise, a sort of pea, was very much culti- 
vated ; it was customarily sown in the fall for sheep, and 
was eaten by them in the fall and winter. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 





FA communication from our old and valued friend, 
John Smith, Esq. of Dardenne, Mo., on the crops and 
weather of that State, is received, and shall appear in our 
next. ; 





§#We acknowledge with gratitude our obligations to 
our friend at Liberty, Va., who has exerted himself so 
successfully in obtaining subscribers for the American 
Farmer in his vicinity. We recently received the names 
of several from him, and in a subsequent letter, contain- 
ing the cash, he forwards another lot, making fourteen, 
and says, he “hopes yet to be able to add to the list.” 





Whilst many of our fellow-laborers are complaining of 
the delinquency of their subscribers in paying up their 
arrearages, (and we have some cause to do so in regard to 
some of our own,) we can with much pride point to two 
instances of almost unparalelled liberality and punctuali- 
ty towards publishers of newspapers—One is the case of 
a gentleman of South Carolina, who is in advance four 
years on our books; and the other is specified in the 
following letter, which the publisher takes the liberty of 
placing on record, as a beacon and stimulus to others “to 
go and dolikewise.” Gen. B. will please excuse us for 
the liberty we have taken. 


Arcoxe, 25th January, 1840. 
John S. Skinner, Esq. . 

Dear Sir—I am an old subscriber of the Turf Regis- 
ter, and had the pleasure of making your acquaintance in 
the summer of 1834, in Baltimore, and entertain a grate- 
ful recollection of your polite and courteous civilities to 
me while in your city, all of which you have, no doubt, 
forgotten. I now mention those things, by way of ex- 
planation, of the high gratification I felt at perceiving that 
you had taken charge of the Editorial department of the 
American Farmer. 

I am about establishing a Farming department to my 
plantation on the river, and was anxious to subscribe for 
such a paper, and know that no one can show better 
“which window the black cat jumped out of” than your- 
self. Enclosed I send you ten dollars, Louisiana money, 
it being the best money in circulation here, which will 


any deduction for excha it must be my loss, and you 
will please credit me with the balance after discounting 
the difference in exchange. “? 

The high prices for western produce and the low prices 
for cotton, has forced the planters to turn their attention 
to corn and Berkshire pigs, mules, rye, &c. i 

You have many admirers here in this region of lovers 
of rural sports and things, to whom Pil present your 
prospectus, and endeavor to get some subscribers to thé 
Farmer. If it is convenient I would be glad for you to 
send me the back numbers of the present series, or sincé 
you took charge of the establishment, and date my sub- 
scription from the commencement of the present series: 
Please address the Farmer to me at Pinkneyville, Missis- 
sippi. 

Accept the best wishes of your 


friend and ob’t servant, 
W. L. BRANDON. ~ 





Tue PRESERVATION AND USE oF Roots.—On this 
subject our readers could be referred to no better autho- 
rity than Mr. Barney, the eminent grazier. His experi- 
ence is as extensive as his judgment is sound—His name 
kindles up agreeable associations in our mind—He was 
among our chief counsellors and friends in getting up the 
American Farmer more than twenty years since, when it 
was a matter of doubt whether we could get interesting 
materials or adequate patronage, for a weekly paper devo- 
ted exclusively to Agriculture and Horticulture. A refer- 
ence to the pages of the first volume, will shew that Mr. 
Barney cast much light on the untrodden path, and ena* 
bled us to publish many things calculated to awaken at> 
tention to what had been, and what still might be, done 
to improve the common practice in matters of agriculture, 
and that very interesting branch of it, rearing, grazing 
and fattening domestic animals. 

His testimony in favor of root culture as subsidiary to 
rearing of cattle and sheep, and preparing them for the 
market, will go far to augment the disposition in every 
quarter to extend the culture of roots, as evinced by our 
correspondence. We anticipate more improvement in 
this branch of American Husbandry within the next few 
years than in any other, and feel convinced that no judi- 
cious husbandman, having once enjoyed the benefit of a 
good supply of roots for his ¢atile and sheep for the 
winter, will ever after forego its advantages. But.to the 
extract from Mr. Barney’s letter, 


Puitapevpuia, Feb, 24, 1810. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Dear Sir—I was truly pleased to find you had taken 
up your old task, and become the Farmer’s and Grazer’s 
guide. I Lave not forgot the good gone-by times in which 
you and myself held consultation respecting commenc- 
ing the good work of the first volume of the American 
Farmer. Well do I remember the hospitality received at 
your mansion house, in company with your good lady, 
and two little sons; and although I have now advanced 
to between three score years and ten, gratitude speaks 
louder than words. One little article which you pub- 
lished in the first volume of the American Farmer, and I 
have no doubt you were the author of it, and wrote it 
down with your own pen, I horded up in my mind and 
put in practice, and it has been a source of profit in my 
calling to this day; and I have thought the least I could 
do was ever to conlinue a subscriber to this useful pu)lica- 
tion—I have thus far done so, and paid up all my arrcar- 
ages, and at this needful time I send you a little of the 
needful, $5, in payment for this present and the next vor 
lume of the Spirit of the ee Journals of the 
day, with the request, you will in future direct my paper 
to Port Penn Post Office, Delaware. ; 

I commenced two years ago to improve a large tract of 
marsh land on the river Delaware, about three miles be- 
low my former residence, and if spared a little longe:, in- 
tend spending most of my time there. I want to give 
you a few hints on my success in raising and manner ‘of 
preserving and feeding the good Roots, the sugar beet in 
particular, manglewortzel and ruta baga. I succeeded 
in raising a large quantity last season of all the three 
kinds, and fed them to a number of cattle, sheep 
and horses; they are in ly valuable ta all kinds of 
stock, judiciously fed. I use them as follews: Cut hay 





pay my subscription for four years; however, if there is 


of the very best kind, oats in the sheaf, the roots choppe 
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fine, a smali quantity of India meal and oais ground, two 
thirds oats, and one third Indian meal or bran, a small pro- 
portion of pure water just to make it moist. I preserved 
them in a large stone wall cellar, commencing as follows : 
Provided a number of cart loads of sandy lime, placed it so 
as to be handy, placing my beets three tiers thick against 
the wall.all round the cellar, between every stack of beets 
a little of the lime sand, and so on as high as a man 
could pack them, the middle of the cellar left for the 
turnips. Ihave been taking them out ever since the mid- 
dle of December, from five to six bushels per day, and 
expect so to do till grass takes their place; as my ewe 
sheep begin to lamb, I expect my roots will allow me to 
increase the number of bushels per day. In warm wea- 
ther Iopen my cellar doors and windows, but am careful in 
having them closed in cold frosty nights. In this man- 
Sack have preserved my roots for several years, and I 
feel persuaded it,is worthy of patronising. I wish you 
much success in your useful calling. 
Yours, most truly, JOHN BARNEY. 


“4 Young Farmer,” who addressed us a line a few 
weeks ago, in regard to preserving roots, will find his 
query answered in the above letter. 

We take pleasure in adding to the above, a communica- 
tion from Mr. Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, and tender him 
our thanks for the change made in the contemplated direc- 
tion of the same—In so doing, not only his Honor the 
Judge will be benefitted by its contents, but also the ag- 
riculturists of the country generally, will reap the ad- 
vantage of his valuable suggestions. We cannot add 
aught to what has been said by Mr. R., and, knowing as 
we do, the source whence he obtained his information 
and the success which has crowned the labor, talent and 
enterprise of his friend, we may safely say, there are few 
more capable of giving instruction, upon the matters treat- 
ed of. We should be highly gratified frequently to re- 
ceive similar favors from the same source. 


Puitaperruia, February, 1840. 

Dear Sir—The other day in a conversation with an 
intelligent and observing friend, the subject being root 
crops, for feeding cattle during winter, he made some, 
what ap to me, very judicious remarks on the pro- 
perties of this branch of husbandry, and some compari- 
sons between what he considered was practice suited to 
the dry and hot districts. of the United States and Great 
Britain. Thinking that you might be able to make some 

tical use of his observations, I thought I could not 
tier employ myself than in submiting them to your 
consideration. 

Carrots he considers a most excellent food for cattle, 
and particalarly for horses, and deserving the attention of 
those who are breeders; feeding colts through winter 
with them would very much tend to develope muscle, 

ve them size, preserve, and lay a good foundation for 

te health. But carrot is a troublesome crop : the land 
must be suitable for them, that is, deep, not strong or stiff 
elay ; ay A be carefully thinned out, so that no two 
be nearer than four inches apart—when closer, 

e or no root is produced; they have to be carefully 
free from weeds, and this is a great task, as the foliage 
‘carrots is not of a kind to keep down the weeds, and 
on this point of comparison he prefers the beet. To 
e the most of the beet crop, every raiser has to con- 
oh ie icular circumstances, and in this, take 






































































the objects he has in view. He wants to 
from his land, and for his labor, as large a crop as 
“so to dispose and arrange the crop that it will 
ost for itself, and require the least labor from 
is end, he will plant his beets at such dis- 
rom row, and plant from pian’ that he will 
horse hoe and harrow them, and at the same 
to make the of a width that will be 
es of the plant, for it will be found 
Je protects the land from the influ- 

ot ‘sun, and. es in it that moisture, so 
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| disposition to oblige, please and make the women happy, 


You are well aware of the advantages that result from 
seed when put in the ground soon, and freely sprouting ; 
this desirable object can be promoted by various means, 
such as soaking the seed in water, or salt and water, and 
then drying it in slacked lime, soot, or plaster of Paris ; 
scalding with hot water, &c. To these, other plans might 
be added, all having in view the same end, viz. that of pro- 
tecting the seed from insects, and disposing it to ready 
and vigorous vegetation—to these means, it is proposed 
to add the use of soap, by dissolving it in water and 
making a moderately strong solution, and when. the beets, 
carrots or turnips are sowed, with a watering pot, to go 
along the rows and pour a little of the soapy water on 
the place where the seed lays; alcali, when combined 
with oil, fat, &c., are all in a neutralized state, and thereby, 
so far prepared for the food of plants; and they are also, 
from their delequescent properties, substances that retain 
moisture, and thus save the plants from the effect of 
drought. Objections to the use of soap will be started 
on account of its cost, and the calculation and comparison 
will be made between it and a cart load of good manure ; 
the one costing a dollar per ton, and the other six dollars 
for a hundred pounds; all this difference of price exists, 
but that must not be the data on which their respective 
and occasional values are to be determined. The farmer 
must by experience determine the usefulness and profita- 
bleness of soap as a manure, and a nurse to his infant 
plants. He should also recollect that it is the interest of 
his profession that the markets, uses and profitable con- 
sumption for his products, should be as widely extended 
and diversified as possible. Take the matter seriously into 
consideration. Soap makes a market for tallow. 

I have lately been informed that in some of the coun- 
ties of Scotland (and if it succeeds there, it is reasonable 
to suppose it will through all Great Britain) there is a 
practice of sowing a few acres of rape seed; on this they 
turn their ewe sheep towards the end of the season, and 
at the time they are associated with the ram. If this 
is advantageous, there is reason to think it would an- 
swer here, where the weather in fall is so remarkably 
fine. 

When this letter was commenced, my intention was to 
send it to Judge Chambers, of Chestertown; on further 
reflection its destination has been changed, tv the “ Editor 
of the American Farmer,” with the request that he would 
give the matter treated of his sober consideration, and 
freely correct and add to the observations, and make of 
the whole the best use he can. 

We may not be able to induce people to use tobacco 
abroad, and as fine carpets, well furnished houses, and a 


progresses amongst the men, its consumption will lessen 
at home; but there is no danger of the use of meat, but- 
ter and bread being laid aside here or in other places,— 
nay, those who care the least for wine and use the least 
tobacco, are the fondest of the solid “grub.” 

Your’s, sincerely, JAMES RONALDSON. 





Grenada, Jan. 22, 1840. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

* * * But I did not take up my pen to drawl 
out my own injuries in long complaints to one who from 
the nature of things, cannot feel much interested. 

But I did so from a full conviction that somewhere in 
our composition, there is kindred of feeling and spirit; 
and upon this conviction to congratulate you in the full 
tide of my overflowing heart for that article of yours in 
the Farmer of the 11th December, (just received—we 
ought to have had three or four since) on the “Abduction 
of slaves from their owners in the South by officers of 
vessels going from these to the Eastern States.” 

There is patriotism, broad and expanded patriotism in 
that paper; and it ought to cheer and thrill the heart of 
every patriot, when he sees these ebullitions of manly 
feeling and just indignation, governed by sound sense, 
occasionally breaking out in brilliancy, here and there on 
the horizon of public opinion in these days of degenera- 
cy and selfishness. But a few years ago, and-such things 
passed over my bosom, and excited no feelings of inten- 
sity. But now they are so occasional and rare, that I nev- 
er see an article breathing the manliness and dignity of 
Southern sentiments, spiced with her ancient enthusiasm, 
but my heart leaps in my bosom; and the highest gratifi- 
cation the moment could give me, would be to give the 
writer a hearty grasp of the hand, and look him full and 
steady in the face, while I shook it in genuine sympathy 


. . = os 
And until we can quell this monster of party. spit, 
whose soul is the most inveterate and deep-rooted, 
fishness—as destitute of public spirit, patriotism and. phi. 
lanthropic feeling as the ears of a Jackass, such things 
will be still more rarely seen than they now are. 
But I detain you—And a congratulation, however gin. 
cere, will but illy compensate you for the loss of tims 
valuable to, your family, your country, and, as I trust, fg 
posterity. Your friend, A. C. Bair, 
[Our correspondent will observe that we have omitted 
the first part of his letter—but the circumstances are stig 
that he is mistaken in saying “that in the nature of th 
we cannot feel much interested.] wi 


CONVENTION OF TOBACCO PLANTERS, 

We exceedingly regret that in consequence of a miseay 
riage of a package containing the following communies. 
tion, and sundry letters requiring early attention, it did 
not reach the hands of the printer until too late for ingey. 
tion in our last. — 


Bryan Town, Charles Co., Md., Feb., 1840, 
Mr. Editor,—A notice in your paper, taken from the 
Marlbro’ Gazette, “for a meeting of the Tobacco Plant. 
“ers from Charles, St. Mary’s, Calvert, Anne Arundel and 
“Prince. George’s Counties, at Upper Marlbro’ on the 16h 
“March next,” has attracted our attention. 
As the object of that notice is to draw together as; 
and respectable a meeting of the Tobacco planters from 
each county as possible, to deliberate on a matter of the 
first importance to their agricultural concerns, we think 
such an arrangement for the meetings of the planters jp 
each county ought to be adopted as will best suit their 
convenience, and ensure the object in view. Now. it 
strikes us very forcibly, if the planters of Charles, Cal. — 
vert and St. Mary’s are required to meet at Upper Math 
bro’ on the 16th March for that purpose, owing to theig 
remoteness from that place, and the probable bad state of 
the roads at that time, but few from said counties will at 
tend. We therefore most respectfully suggest to theat. 
thors of the notice in the Marlbro’ Gazette, the propri 
of requesting the planters in each county to meet ar thee 
respective Court Houses on the first Tuesday of the enst. 
ing County Courts for the aforesaid purpose, which will 
be held in all the above mentioned counties (save Calvert; 
which can name a day most convenient) before the pros 
posed meeting of the National Convention in Washi 
ton, on the Ist-day of May next.- We should be rejoiced 
to see a great meeting of the Tobacco planters of our 
country at the proposed National Convention; to effect | 
which, numerous delegations from all the Tobacco coun — 
ties ought to be appointed, with the previous understands 
ing that they will attend, and hence the propriety of hav. 
ing our primary meetings at our County Courts, where | 
the planters from every section of our counties will be 
in full attendance. 

If there are questions of foreign and domestic poliey — 
in relation to our present depressed Tobacco trade, ne | 
cessary to be considered in our primary meetings, we — 
would also suggest to the authors of the notice in the 
Marlbro’ Gazette the propriety of submitting them through. 
the public prints for consideration. 

It is time that the Tobacco planters should act upon | 
this matter without reserve. It is time they should ex | 
press themselves freely and fully in regard to a!l the dis- | 
advantages and grievances under which they have solong 
and so unjustly labored. We hail these prospective 
movements as a harbinger of that relief which we most 
earnestly claim and demand. 

Many Pranters or Cuartes Co, - 








Tosacco Trape.—In connection with the subject | 
which is to claim the attention of the proposed Convenm- | 
tion, we beg leave to present to our readers the annexed | 
views of Mr. Walsh, former editor of the National Ga- ” 
zette, who is Parisian Correspondent of the National In } 
telligencer. The American of this city, in copying the 4 
letter of Mr. W., makes the following suggestion, which | 
is recommended to the attention of the convention: 

“Mr. Walsh’s remarks on the commercial relations be- | 
tween this country and Germany are worthy of oad : 
It is highly important to the interests of a large portion: 
our agriculturists that the heavy duties upon American © 
tobacco in the ports of Germany should be reduced to 
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that little hopes need be entertained of seein 
this end accomplished, so long as the policy of the United 
s in reference to foreign commerce remains what it 
jg, If Mr. WuEaToON, or any other agent of this Govern- 
‘ent abroad, were authorised to say to the German Min- 
jsters that unless the duties on tobacco were reduced to a 
nm scale there would be an immediate imposition 
of heavy duties on articles of German merchandise in the 
American ports, the prospect would be fair that reason 
and justice would prevail. Until some intimation of this 
kind is given we cannot expect that foreign nations will 
submit to any sacrifice for our accommodation.” 


Extract from the letter of the Paris Correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer—The American People, | 
doubt not, are destined to take the principal part in com- 

and navigation throughout the world. Their fed- 
gral'and national Government cannot fail to watch and 
improve all the opportunities of accelerating the develop- 
ment and assuring the best application of their matchless 
resources and energies to that end. Whatever new ar- 
ments, conventions, or modifications of former trea- 
ties or other relations bearing on the great objects just 
mentioned, occur in this hemisphere, must fix the im- 
mediate attention of our national Executive, and should 
obtain heed and reflection, sooner or later from the Ameri- 
ean Public. 
_ [have collected for you the substance and titles of the 
atest politico-commercial compacts of the European Pow- 
ers, with the addition of the kindred plans and negotia- 
tions now entertained. We have been fortunate and skil- 
fal in our treaties with Holland and Sardinia and our 
transactions in the North. 

Lhave already observed to you, I think, that the Paris 
Journal des Debats had furnished some instractive col- 
gmns on the origin, progress, and final organization of the 
German Commercial League. The object of that paper 
was to attract the views and policy of France to the mar- 
kets of the continent, in despair of any satisfactory tariff 
adjustment or truly profitable reciprocity of trade with 
Great Britain In the ational of the 4th inst. the league 
forms.the subject of an elaborate editorial article, remark- 
able and pregnant in the political sense. The whole busi- 
ess is treated as a deep and dangerous combination, 

itical at the bottom, against France. Her products 
are not alone to be excluded from the three-fourths of the 
gurface of the Germanic empire, with a population of 
twenty-seven millions, but also her expansive liberalism, 
her philanthropic revolutionary speculations, her exports 
of democratic principles and counsels. 
“Meaning to say more of all this hereafter, I will now 
pursue my immediate object, which is to note my satis- 
Feetion with the superior diplomatic agency for American 
commercial interests in the North, in the peculiar quali- 
fications and indefatigable labors of Mr. Wheaton, our 
minister plenipotentiary at Berlin. The important Re- 
port of the Tobacco Trade, which Mr. Jenifer submitted 
to your House of Representatives in February last, does 
justice to a part of Mr. Wheaton’s zealous and successful 
one caagy with the Congress of German Deputies at 
resden. Let me indulge myself in expatiating a little 
further on this ground, with a portion of the facis and 
considerations thrown into my common place book. 

After nine years of discussion and struggle with mani- 
fold obstacles, the firm establishment of the German 
Union of Commerce and Customs, now composed of 28 
States, under the direction of Prussia, which power has 
very much augmented by this means her political influ- 
ence in Germany, afforded a favorable occasion for ex- 
tending and improving our commercial relations with that 
Empire. The mission of Mr. Wheaton was instituted 
with that view. Formerly, it was impossible to treat with 
the scattered States of the Confederation, who are united 
for mere political purposes. The power of regulating 
commerce conferred on the Diet of Frankfort by the 
findamental act of 1815 had never been exercised. The 
Manufacturing and agricultural industry of Germany 
Was exposed to foreign competition without check or con- 
trol. Prussia in vain sought to induce the Diet to act; 
Austria could not be brought to co-operate for various 
reasons—among these, the custom-house lines which di- 


_ Vide Hungary from the hereditary. States. 


~Wartemburg and Bavaria first formed a separate com- 
mercial union, consolidating their respective custom- 
“houses, and establishing a uniform tariff. This example 
Was imitated by Prussia, in uniting with Electoral Hesse. 
two unions were at last blended in a greater -as- 


£|1833. The extension of the Prussian tariff to this mass 














sociation, to which Saxony and other States acceded in 


of population raised the duties on foreign commodities in 
most of the German States, and excluded British fabrics 
especially from consumption ; thus giving fresh activity 
to German manufactures. It has also operated to dis- 
courage the importation of two very important staple pro- 
ductions of American agriculture, tobacco and rice. ‘The 
enormous duty on the former article served to encou 

the growth of a worthless weed of the same name, the cli- 
mate and soil of Germany not being at all adapted to the 
growth of good tobacco, and, of course, to discourage the 
importation of North American, which is only mixed with 
the native plant for internal consumption. 

So, of rice. The quantity of Carolina rice formerly 
introduce into Germany was very great. Its consump- 
tion received an effectual check on the extension of the 
excessively high duties on this commodity to the smaller 
States, where the consumers now resorted to substitutes 
in native grains, such as millet, &c. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Wheaton was di- 
rectly to procure a reduction of these duties. This he 
has succeeded in doing, so far as respects rice; the present 
duties were to be reduced on the Ist instant, which can- 
not fail to have the most favorable effect on the importa- 
tion of Carolina rice at Bremen, formerly immense. 

The report which I have noticed above, emphatically 
indicated to Congress, that whilst the States of the Ger- 
man Association collected a revenue upon the produc- 
tions of the soil of United States, such as tobacco and 
rice, (cotton being free of duty,) equal to an average duty 
of upwards of forty per cent., the United States only co!- 
lected from an equal amount in value of the products of 
the soil and industry of Germany a revenue of less than 
six per cent. But the question of the tobacco duties is 
more difficult and complicated than that of rice. A large 
part of the revenue, and the encouragement of agriculture 
in the German Union, are involved. Mr. Wheaton pre- 
sented to the Congress of the Union, assembled at Dres- 
den in the summer of 1838, several memoirs containing 
comparative views of the duties levied in the United 
States on German products, and in Germany on those of 
the United States. The excessively high duties just 
specified on the former were contrasted with the moderate 
duties on the latter, which it was shown were constantly 
decreasing by the operation of the compromise act of 
1832, the German duties remaining stationary. 

The facts and reasonings in these memoirs were, as I 
have said, effectual in producing the reduction of the duties 
on rice; but the question ofthe tobacco duties was re- 
served for more mature deliberation, Mr. Jenifer’s re- 
port contains an analysis of the negociations and points 
sufficiently to the means which mustat last be employed 
in order to quicken the deliberations of the German and 
other European Governments, who are yet to be taught 
the lesson that commerce is an exchange of equal advan- 
tages; that, in order to sell, they must buy ; and that they 
cannot expect to load any principal agricultural staples 
with almost prohibitive duties, whilst their products and 
fabrics are admitted into the United States on the pay- 
ment of moderate and constantly diminishing duties in 
return. 

The revision of our tariff which must inevitably soon 
take place, will give us an opportunity of distinguishing 
between friend and foe, (meaning in a commercial sense ; ) 
and of graduating the duties so as to favor the former at 
the expense of the latter. A judicious use of this wea- 
pon of negotiation cannot fail to settle the balance of our 
commercial exchange with Europe in an equitable man- 
ner, and to produce the happiest effects upon our agricul- 
tural industry, which is, after all, the main source of our 


prosperity. 





Products from Manures——Experiments in Germany 
have led to the following conclusions : 

If a given quantity of land, without any manure yields 
three times the seed employed, then the same quantity of 
land will produce— 

Five times the quantity sown when manured with old 
herbage, putrid grass, or leaves, garden stuff, &c. 

Seven times when manured with cow dung. 

Nine times with pigeon’s dung. 

Ten times with horse dung. 

Twelve times with goat’s and sheep’s dung. 

Fourteen times with human manure or bullock’s blood. 


eee 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


From te National Intelligencer. 
SILK CULTURE. 

From the best information we can obtain from those parts 
of Europe where most silk is produced, and the results 
of experiments repeated year after year in various parts of 
the United States, we consider ourselves fully justified in 
the conclusion that the peculiar adaptation of our climate 
and soil for the silk culture is such as to afford advanta- 
ges more than sufficient to counterbalance the cheapness 
of labor on the other side of the Atlantic, were this even 
greater than it is. Of the silk-producing countries in the 
old world, we are most familiar with this branch of in- 
dustry as it exists in France, where so many of her most 
intelligent citizens have'written volumes upon the subject, 
to which may be added the numerous official documents 
and reports made through her ministers of agriculture and 
commerce. M. Bourdon’s mission, made in 1837 at the 
instance of the minister of commerce and agriculture, 
having been alluded to, we will just remark that this con- 
sisted in a protracted journey through those departments 
in the south of France which have so long been the the- 
atre of the silk culture. 

The immediate objects contemplated by this mission 
are well set forth in the following extracts from a report 
read by M. Bourdon before the Royal and Central Society 
of Agriculture in 1837: 

“I have visited the plantations which cover the country, 
and more particularly examined the sheds, cottages, ani 
buildings of every description, appropriated during six 
weeks of each year to the accommodation of silk worms. 
Finally, I have taken a rapid survey of the filaivres, where 
silk is subject to the first operations of man—operations 
calling for the exertion of intelligence, care, and skill, by 
the greater or less exercise of which its value is increased 
or diminished.” 

“The appearance of those districts, covered with mul- 
berry trees, the rich products of which, whilst they afford 
the only means of support, give such great activity to the 
exuberant population of these departments; the view of 
those immense establishments, which, supported by the 
same product, afford the women and children a certain 
refuge against poverty and misery, have forcibly explained 
to me the reasons why Government have always shown 
such a strong predilection to cherish the silk culture. I 
have also been led to understand why learned societies, 
formed for the purpose of enconraging and éxtending the 
advantages of agriculture, have always bestowed their spe- 
cial attention upon that tree which Oliver de Serres pro- 
nounced “full of the blessings of Heaven.” (Plein de la 
benediction de Dieu.) 

“But, at a time when the agriculturists of France are in 
every direction turning their attention to this important 
branch of rural industry, which, up to the present period, 
has been almost exclusively the property of the Southern 
Department; when, under your auspices, every day wit- 
nesses, around the capital as well as in the Central and 
Northern Departments, imitators of the model farm at 
Bergeries, which, after ten years of toilsome research, has 
at length received the reward of its labors in being crowned 
by you with success, I believe it my duty, gentlemen, to 
call your attention to that portion of our country where, 
for a long time, silk has constituted the only element of 
wealth. For it must be confessed that we have hereto- 
fore too much neglected to encourage those improve- 
ments, and spread among the masses that instruction 
which, with all their devotion, isolated individuals cannot 
extend beyond the limits of every narrow circle.” 

These passages may serve to show the zeal manifested 
in France in relation to the extension of the silk culture, 
especially in the Central and Northern Departments. The 
following extracts from Bourdon’s notes, made in the 
south of France, will give some idea of the profits derived 
there from the mulberry tree, by merely selling its leaves. 
After describing the two classes of high branch and low 
branch, into one or the other of which the trees in that 
country are usually trained, he remarks : 

“Generally, the high branch produces, fifteen years after 
planting, 40 and even 50, kilogrammes of leaves cach 
tree, (90 to 112 pounds Eng.) Then developing themselves 
rapidly, they yield 6, 8, and sometimes even 10 metrical 
quintals, (about 600 to 1200 pounds English per tree.) 
At Aubenais, I have seen a field of dwarf mulberries which, 
planted without being engrafted, in ground turned up in 
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next and every suceeeding yeay furnishing, ten years af- 
ter planting, 150 metrical quintals (16,800 lbs.) of leaves 
from a space of about three-quarters of a hectare, (1.8 acre 

-) The market price of the leaves in that place va- 
























































according to quality and condition, from 5 to 7 francs 
the quintal, (112]bs.) At'Tarascon, M. Andibert showed 
me a field of mulberrries of the high branch kind, thirty 
old, which now yield the proprietor, a seller of 
somal 220 francs, nett profit, from the space of about 
one-tenth of a hectare, (about $44 from one-fourth of an 
acre.) The leaves sold in the market for only 4 and 4} 
francs per quintal. How much greater (M. Bourdon ob- 
served) would have been the profit to the proprietors if, 
instead of selling their leaves, they had used them in rear- 
ing silk worms.” 
in the first instance mentioned by Bourdon, the price 
of the foliage be reckoned at 5 frances per quintal, the 
profit would be about $83 per acre; at 7 francs the quin- 
tal, the profit would be increased to about$117 per acre. 

In the second instance, the profit, from merely selling 
the leaves, is at the rate of about $170 per acre. 

Were such profits as these attainable in our country 
only by waiting for the comparatively slow development 
of the white mulberry tree, few, as we have before remark - 
ed, would be found to wait for them. But this difficulty 
seems to have been removed almost by a miracle, by the 
discovery and introduction of a new and most remarka- 
ble variety of that tree which alone furnishes food to the 
worm from which it can prepare silk matter. Even in the 

nt day, when France possesses so many millions of 
invaluable standard mulberry trees in full bearing, the 
Government bestowed a donation of ten thousand francs 
upon Perotet, who, in 1821, introduced the tree obtained 
by him from the Philippine Islands, and called the mul- 
ticaulis mulberry. 

If, in the days of Henry IV, when France had but few 
mulberry plantations, the multicaulis had been intro- 
duce, affording the means of commencing feeding on an 
extensive scale in a very short time, that wise and spirit- 
ed Monarch would doubtless have not only showered up- 
on such a benefactor to his country a rich profusion of 
his golden crowns, but have conferred upon him the high- 
est honors. In the chief silk-producing districts in France, 
the main dependence is pl upon the old standard white 
mul trees. But those trees are very different from 
what might be supposed, judging from the white mulber- 

tree generally seen in this country, the product of or- 

inary seed, and furnishing small ragged leaves difficult 
and expensive to gather. In France the greatest care is 
taken to engraft the seedlings withscions from varieties 
having large leaves, and it is surprising to what perfection 
. they have thus brought the white mulberry, the leaves of 
which are as much superior in size to those cf the com- 
mon ing tree, as the finest pippin or belle-fleur apple 
is to the wild and page crab. Of late years, how- 
ever, recourse is had to the Moretta mulberry and 
its alas. the product of which, from the seed, yields 
leaves sufficiently large to dispense with the trouble and 
expense attendant upon engrafting. The 
.° retia and its varieties, though possessing advantages 
which cause them to be highly estecmed and valued, are 
still of slow growth compared with the multicaulis, and 
: this last will be able to stand the climate, 
in our country of all other kinds 
.» Where the genuine multicaulis cannot 
upon to resist — ame of frost, there is 
a hybrid variety, u in France by unitin 
ms age tage the hardier varieties of 
» mulberry. uct bears a leaf, 
liable to wilt the ssohieoslin® i pre- 
I ble properties of rapid growth and ready 
ultiplication fr yers.and cuttings, and is said to stand 
e severest | to. which it has yet been subjected in 
he ce: ral anc norther Sadthede of Frence, where, how- 
ver, it is still rare,” We know of some of these hybrids 
rich were | ed last spring at considerable expense, 
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ficulties they have to contend with in the principal silk 
departments in the south of France, we will make a few 
quotations from some of the best authorities. 

In the 3d edition of Darcet’s “Description of a Healthy 
Cocoonery,” published in Paris in 1838, we find part of a 
report upon his system, made to the Academy of Mar- 
seilles by Count de Villeneuve. The reporter refers to 
the causes which operate in the south of France to ren- 
der the crops of cocoons uncertain, which he ascribes 
principally “to the frosts of spring nipping the young 
leaves of the mulberry tree at the time of the hatching of 
the eggs, and to diseases by which the worms are des- 
troyed,” &c. 

To those acquainted with the mildness of the climate 
in the south of France, this complaint against the injurious 
effects of the spring frosts upon the mulberry tree might 
seem totally unfounded, were not the evidence of the fact 
derived from the place itself. In the Middle States, where 
our winter climate is so very cold, mulberry trees seldom 
suffer the least injury from spring frosts, because the 
ground is so frozen and chilled as to require a much lon- 
ger time to be warmed to the point required for starting 
the buds of the mulberry tree. When the buds do put 
forth, there is then but little danger of their being des- 
troyed by frost. Hence we have nothing to apprehend 
in the Middle States from spring frosts, unless in cases 
where the winter weather ceases prematurely, and the 
trees begin to put out too soon. This they are always 
ready to do in the south of France, and, indeed, in other 
parts of that country, and hence the serious injury there 
sustained from spring frosts. The effects of these frosts 
are sometimes so injurious as to produce a scarcity of fo- 
liage during ihe feeding season, on which occasions, M. 
Bourdon informs us, the price of leaves, instead of being 
from five to seven francs per quintal, rises to ten and fif- 
teen francs. 

Here then we claim one decided advantage for the silk 
culture, as, after the eggs are allowed to hatch out by the 
increased warmness of the season, their food will seldom, 
if ever, be withdrawn and they allowed to perish. 

The other principal cause referred to by Count 
Villeneuve as rendering the crops of cocoons uncertain 
in the South of France is the destruction of the silkworm 
by disease. That we may the better judge of the nature 
and extent of loss from this cause, we will make one or 
two extracts from the most official sources. 

Darcet’s publication, to which we have just referred, 
contains a memoir by Bourdon upon the Silk Culture, in 
which, after stating the ordinary expenses and profits de- 
rived from cultivating trees, feeding worms, and reeling 
the silk, he observes : 

“Each ounce of eggs contains at least 40,000 worms. 
In rearings regarded as of average goodness, the product 
per ounce of eggs is 25 kilogrammes of cocoons, (about 
56 Ibs.) These 25 kilogrammes of cocoons should be 
produced by 14,000 worms, supposing 280 cocoons to 
weigh 500 grammes. Thus, in every ounce of eggs, at 
least 26,000 worms perish.””* 

“Such, then, is the fate of these precious insects, owing 
to causes which sometimes annihilate the whole stock, 
and by which two-thirds, at least, of all that are hatched 
are destined to destruction before they arrive at the period 
when they perform their ingenious labor.” 

To produce these 14,000 cocoons, 500 kilogrammes 
(1120 lbs.) of leaves have been consumed. But in sup- 
posing the product of the owner of eggs, fed under better 
circumstances, to yield only 50 kilogrammes, (112 lbs.) 
the 28,000 cocoons thus obtained would require the con- 
sumption of 750 kilogrammes of leaves. Thus the num- 
ber of cocoons obtained is double, whilst the weight of 
leaves consumed is only increased one-third. The dif- 
ference between the value of the 50 kilogrammes of co- 
coonsand the price of the additional weight of leaves con- 
sumed must likewise be remembered, as _ well also as the 
quan ity of the cocoons, which are always of inferior va- 
lue where there has been much mortality among the 
worms.” 

Having thus shown that the average crops of cocoons 
in the principal silk districts in the South of France are 
only about one-half or one-third of what they should be, 
were it not for the existence of untoward circumstances, 
we will in our next essay proceed to point out some of 
the causes contributing to this mortality. 

FRANKLIN. 


*“There are cocooneries where the crops, instead of being 25 
kilogrammes to the ounce of eggs, do not exceed 8, 10, and 15 kil- 





ogrammes.” [Darcet's Description, &c. p. 77.) 





From tho Library of Useful Knowledge. } 
A List ov raz Mepicines usep in THE TREATMERNy 
oy THE Diseases or Catt Le. 
(Concluded.) 


Sitver, Nitrate or. Lunar Cavstic.—Used fo 
the destruction of warts either in its solid state, or that 
of a strong solution; and, from the full command w 
the operator has over it, and the firm eschar which 
forms, is the very best caustic that can be applied tog 
wound inflicted by the bite of a rabid dog. o 

Sutruur.—A very good aperient when the objectiy 
merely to evacuate the bowels, or when there is any eqs 
taneous affection ; but not sufficiently powerful in cages 
of fever: yet even there purgation, once established, may 
be kept up by means of it. The dose varies from eight 
to twelve ounces. As an alterative for hide-bound, ; 
or generally unthrifiy appearance, it is excellent combined 
with A&thiop’s mineral and nitre; and it constitutes thé 
basis of every ointment for the cure of mange. 

Tonics.—These are indicated in cases of great, e 
ally of chronic debility, but, administered injudiciously; 
they have destroyed thousands of beasts. They have 
done so when they have been poured in while the fever’ 
continued, or too soon after the subsidence of the fever, 
and when too great a disposition to its reappearance prée 
vailed. When disease has been once removed, the pows 
ers of nature are usually sufficient to re-establish health, 
Gentian, calombo, and cascarilla, are the best, and almost 
the only safe tonics for cattle. 

Turmeric, or colored pea-flour, for it is seldom 
thing more, is fit only to give that yellow color to cattle 
medicines, which long usage has accustomed the cows 
herd and the cow-leech to consider as indispensable. 

TuRPENTINE.—Several of the products of the fir tres 
are more or less useful in the medical treatment of cattle; 

Tar, spread upon coarse cloth, is the best covering for 
broken horns, and excludes both the fly and the atmos 
pheric air. It is useful for the same purpose in cases ‘of 
wounds puncturing the belly or the chest. Alone, or in 
combination with some greasy matter, is used to defend 
sore or diseased feet from becoming wet or bruised. 

Pitcu is the principal ingredient in charges. 

Common Liquip TurPentiNeE is usefulas a digestive, 
or to produce a healthy appearance or action in woun 
and dispose them to heal. For this purpose it is ad 
to the linseed poultice-or to the simple. ointment. Some 
practitioners administer it as a diuretic, and with good 
effect. ’ 

Oit, on Srinit oF TuRPENTINE, is applied as an ex 
ternal irritant, either alone, or in the form of a tincture of 
cantharides. It is administered internally in colic; and 
some give it in red-water with a view to cause the debil-. 
itated blood-vessels to contract, and thus arrest the pas- 
sive hemorrhage which they imagine is then taking place. 
From the rapidity and great extent with which it is taken 
up by the absorbents, and carried into the circulation, and 
the destructive effect which it is known to have on in 
testinal worms when otherwise brought into contact 
with them, the trial of its power would be justified in | 
bronchitis, the too frequent and fatal concomitant of which 
is the presence of thousands of worms in the air-passages. 

Resin is often used to give consistence to plasters, 
where the degree of irritation which it might produce is 
not regarded, or would be beneficial. 

Vinecar.—This used to be considered almost a speci- 
fic in distention of the rumen with gas, but on what prin- 
ciple it would be difficult to explain. It has also been 
given with manifest impropriety in cases of fever. On 
the thick skin of the ox it can have little preference to 
hot water as a fermentation, and may with no great loss 
be erased from the list of medicines. 

Wax.—Its only use is to give consistence to ointments 
and plasters. 

Zinc. Native Carsonate or Caramine.—Thisis — 
the basis of an ointment which, from its soothing, and, at 
the same time, drying qualities, is termed, ‘the healing 
ointment. It is useful in superficial wounds, and: i@ 
deeper ones when they have been brought toa healthy 
character. a 

Wuite Vitriot.—This is a useful tonic application 
to the eyes, when the inflammation has been subdued, 
and debility of the vessels alone remains. It is partieu- 
larly useful after inflammation of the haw of the eye 
Some administer it in red-water, and others in dysenteryy — 
very improperly. Asa general canstic it is superseded 
by many others. en 
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From the Magazine of Domestic conomy. 
IN-DOOR ECONOMY. 

We devote this page of the Magazine particularly to 
housewives. Here we can expatiate on dusters, 
&c., to our heart’s content, and although to some 
ff our readers our observations may seem superfluous, 
we are nevertheless sure that to many more, the portion 

thus appropriated will prove useful and beneficial. 
“If the mistress of a house possesses that useful and ad- 
jrable quality, neatness, its effects will be seen extending 
pe every department of her household, and order 
and regularity will reign to the exclusion of fidgetting, 
fastling and eternal petty vexations. It is possible that 
very young housewives may require the information that 
there are four kinds of cloths which ought to be provided 
for the use of the kitchen—knife-cloths, dusters, tea, and 
loths. Of each of these eight may perhaps be suf- 
t, and if they be made of the materials proper for 
them, a servant will have no excuse for mistaking one for 
another, nor will a mistress fail, at a glance, to see if they 
be misappropriated. They should be placed, when clean 
from the wash, in four separate piles, in one of the dress- 
er drawers, with the family breakfast-cloth, dinner-cloth 
and finger-napkins, tray and supper-cloths ; here, too the 
table-mats should be deposited, so that a servant, when 
going to lay the cloth, may experience as little delay as 

ible. 

Knife-cloths should be made of very coarse brown 
harsh cloth (“sheeting” as it is styled in the shops), ell 
wide ; one yard will make six, three in width, and half a 
yardin length. Dusters are generally made of a checked 
manufacture of mixed cotton and flax; the cotton more 
readily picks up the dust than pure linen. Half a yard 
square is the proper size. Tea and glass-cloths, three 
quarters in width, and one yard in length. These last- 
named cloths will be found less “fluey,”’ or “linty,” if they 
are made of sheets which, having been “turned” in time 
to prevent the necessity and unsightliness of piecing, are 
beginning to wear thin ; thus the credit of always having 
good sheets may be easily procured, by replacing those 
which are cut up with new ones, and, at the same time, 
abetter and more eligible material obtained for glass- 
cloths. To ensure freedom from lint on glass, the last 
wipe should be given with a wash leather kept for the 

rpose. That open, pretty-looking “sleecy” cloth, which 
is sold under the name of glass-cloth, is a perfect nuisance, 
and wears out incredibly soon. In addition to the above, 
most persons add knife-tray cloths, house-cloths for clean- 
ing, pudding-cloth, eheese-cloths (a very clean gauze-like 
linen for throwing over dishes of food, to the exclusion of 
flies, &c., unless a house is well supplied with gauze cov- 
ers), and round towels. 

Bright bars are a torment to all concerned ; fear of rust 
and smoke on the part of the mistress, and trouble to ef- 
face them on that of the housemaid. A little labour, how- 
ever, if daily repeated, will suffice to keep them in good 
order. The difficulty is to ensure this constant attention, 
and if rust is once suffered to make its appearance, then, 
indeed, it becomes a toil to efface it. In small establish- 
ments, the substitution of a set of black bars during the 
winter will save trouble and time. Guates are now gene- 
rally made with moveable fronts, so that the change is ea- 
sily made. As to polished fire-irons, if they are not al- 
lowed to rust by neglect, they require merely a daily rub- 
bing with leather, and the higher the polish the less like- 
ly they are to rust. 

Persons who possess those rich looking cast-iron fen- 
ders which require to be cleaned with black lead, and 
who find reason to be dissatisfied with them, in conse- 
quence of their servants persisting to brush them in the 
sitting-rooms with that light impalpable powder, to the 
injury of carpets and furniture, are recommended to send 
them to a furnishing - ironmonger, with orders that they 
shall be bronzed or lackered. The effect is that of being 
highly black-leaded, and the advantage is that they will, 
for a great length of time, require no other care than that 

of brushing the dirt out of the interstices of the ornamen- 
tal work. Sitting rooms should be provided with wire 
ards, to prevent accidents where there are children, 
and the injury of carpets, &c. by the starting of hot coal 
When the rooms are quitted. 





a 





A tea-spoonful of sal volatile, taken in a small quantity 
of water or white wine whey at bed-time, is a good remedy 
forarecentcold. Bathing the nose in warm water is also 
& great relief. 








LATEST NEWS, 
ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 

The steamship Great Western, arrived at New York on 
Saturday, having left England on the 20th ult, and bringing 
45 days later than our previous intelligence from Liverpool. 
‘The accounts are from Liverpool to the 20th, London 19th, 
and Paris, 18th February. Money matiers are slowly revi- 
ving—interest is reduced to 5 per cent—circulation is increas- 
ed. The sales of cotton in Liverpool, on the 19th February, 
amounted to 2,500 bags, chiefly American. In Manchester, 
14th February, prices of cotton were as low as they were six 
months ago. ‘The rate of interest is reduced to five per cent. 

The packet ship Havre was burnt off the coast of Cork, 
Feb. 10th; she had 1564 bales of cottonon board. ‘I'wemty 
souls were saved; the rest lost. She was from N. Orleans. 

Queen Victoria was married to Prince Albert, Feb. 10th. 

The following letter we find in the American: 

Liverpool, Feb. 19, 1840—The stock of Cotton in this port 
is estimated at 208,000 bales, of which about 152,000 is A- 
merican, being very nearly as it was at the end of last year. 
The import since Ist January is 175,060 bales, of which 144,- 
V00 is trom the U.S., and the sales of all kinds during the 
same time have amonated to 190,000 bales; about 160,000 
of it taken by consumers, 20,000 by speculators, and 16,000 
for exportation. 

Though the business has thus been rather extensive, and 
the demand nearly ail the time regular and steady, the tenden-- 
cy of prices has been downwards, and during January they 
declined about 4d perlb. Since the Ist inst. the complexion 
of the market has not been changed—the demand being just 
suSicient to maintain prices aboutas they then were—and at 
present the state of the Manchester Market would not seem 
to warrant higher rates; there is consequently litle or no 
speculative demand. . 1 

Inferior qualities still maintain relatively higher rates than 
the better classes—as 54d is about the lowest quotation for 
any merchantable American cotton, while 6 5-8d is about the 
highest price to be obtained for good Upland, and 7d for good 
Orleans and Mobile; there is nothing selling above these rates 
except fancy lots and brands. Fair qualities 6 1-8a64d per Ib. 

The sales for the week ended 7th inst amounted to 35,500 
bales, and for thatended 14th inst they were 27,670 do; of the 
latter 6,500 were Upland at 54a6 7-8d; 15,500 Orleans at 5 
3-8a7d; and 50 ea Island at 134a22d, with 40 stained at 10d 
per Ib. On Saturday the 15th inst the business was about 
3500 bales. On Monday the 17th about 5000, and yesterday 
about 3000 bales. ‘The demand is steady to-day, but the ac- 
counts of yesterday’s Manchester Market are gloomy. 

The duty on Wheat is now Zls 8d per quarter, and on 
Flour 13s 4d per barrel—nor is there at present any indica- 
tion of achange. ‘The latter part of last month the most of 
the American Flour then in the market was disposed of at 
29s per barrel in bond—since when the price bas fluctuated 
between 29s 6d and 30s 6d, and it is now rather dull at 30s 
per barrel. The future course of the Corn markets must de- 
pend mainly on the prospects for the next crops. 

‘Turpentine is in moderate demand at 10s 9d per ewt for 
inferior, to 12s 3d per ewt for good quality. 

The Tobacco market continues on the decline, and prices 
are in a great measure nominal. 

Yours, respectfully, 


PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Flour.—The inspections of last week were upwards of 27,- 
000 bbls—the largest weekly inspection ever made in this 
city. The English accounts by the Great Western, publisa- 
ed this morning, have had the effect of depressing the mar- 
ket in the estimation of some, while others do not regard them 
as unfavorable. 

In Howard street the market is unsettled, and but few 
transactions have taken place. Holders are generally asking 
$4,874 from stores to-day, but the only sale that has come to 
our knowledge worth naming was one of 600 barrels this 
morning at $4,75. The car price is unsettled, and for receipts 
by wagons $4,624 is paid in Franklin street. We hear 
of no movements in City Mills Flour to-day, and cannot 
quote as a positive price. 

Grain.—The accounts by the Great Western have rather 
unsettled the wheat market. There was a sale of prime red 
wheat to-day at 98c, which is withia two cents of last week’s 
prices for that description, but we find to-day that some 
purchasers are unwilling to buy at previous rates, and await 
the receipt of more detailed accounts. Sales of white Md. 
Corn to-day at 42a45c, and of yellow at 48c; sales of Virgin- 
ia mixed at 43a434c. Wecontinueto quote Rye at 50 cents, 
and Oats at 25a26ce. We quote the wholesale price of Clover 
seed at $9,50 to 10,50, as in quality; retail lots of extra prime 
quality occasionally bring $11. Sales of Timothy seed from 
stores at $2,50 per bushel. 

Molasses.— At auction on Tuesday, 200 bbls New Orleans 
were sold at 33e At auction to-day, 222 hhds Plantation 
were sold at 24a264c, and 21 do prime Muscovado at 284c. 

Naval Stores—We note a sale of a cargo of Tar at $1,60 
per bbl cash. 

Sugars—At auction on Tuesday 28 hhds old Porto Rico 
were sold at $5,35a6,40; 17 do at $6,05a6,35; and 36 hhds 
New Orleans, quality rather common, at $3,60a5,20. 


Brown, Suiptey & Co. 








Tobacco.—'The expectatign of receiving in a day or two 
very late accounts from Europe, end the uncertainty as to 
the character of the markets abroad, have induced shippers 
to withdraw altogether from the mayket at present; and al- 
though holders are anxious to sell, we have not heard of a 
single transaction this week, with the exception of a few 
scatiering lots for home manofacture. The inspections of 
the week comprise’ 189 hiids Maryland; 16 Ohio; and 67 
Virginia—total, 272 hhds. 

Catile.-—There has been a large supply of Beef cattle in 
market during the week, and prices are withoutchange. On 
the 2d inst. about 500 head were offered, and part sold at 
prices varying from $6 to 8, according to quality. The sup- 
ply of Live Hogs has also been good this week and several 
tots have been sold at ¢6 to §6,50 per cwt.—.American. 


At New York, the sales of cotton for last week were 4,500 
Lales at steady prices. Upland 7#a10; New Orleans 74a104. 
Dyewoods duil. Sales of common brands Wesiern Flour 
at $5,62; Ohio via Canal, at ¢5,50; N. Orleans $5,25a37 ; 
Philad. Howard street, &c. $5,25a37 ; 400 bushels good N. 
Carolina wheat 1,04c; Northern Rye at 63c; 5000 bushels 
Northern Barley at 60c, 90 days; Northern Oats 34a35, Jer- 
sey 31a32, Southern 26a27e. Corn is plenty, and sales have 
been made of Southern at 57, and closing at 55c 56 lbs; North- 
ern Corn sold at 58c. Sales of lead at 44a3-4c, showing a 
decline. The sales of Molasses have been large, two cargoes 
of New Orleans sold at 29c for bhds, and, 2Ue for bbls and 
tierces. North country Turpentine, selected, $2,75. Eng- 
lish linseed sold at 71c, American do 65a67c. Pork from the 
interior is rather cheaper. Sales of clean flaxseed at §10,62 
—Cloverseed rising, sales at $144a15. Sugars rather quiet, 
though sales of Muscovadoes are rather increased. Nothing 
of interest about Tcbacco. Saturday there was nothing done 
to change the appearance of affairs. The news of course, 
damped flour and cotton, and disappointed the hope of fac- 
tors, that news so late would relieve the market. 

At Philadelphia, on the 4th inst. the operations in Flour 
continued to be large, the sales of the week reaching to 15,- 
000 bbls. Prices have been steady on the Delaware at $5. 
On Broad street they have been chiefly made at 4,874, a smail 
lot having been scld early in the week at 4,84. Sales of 
Rye Flour continue at $3, and of Cornmeal at 3,354 in bbls, 
and $15 in hhds. The grain market is not very active. Wheat 
rates at from $1,05a1,08 for choice Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. Yellow corn isin good demand at 53a54c. White 
at 48a49c. Rye 60a62c. Sales of good cargo Oats at 28, 27 
and 26c at which latter price were the last sales. ‘There has 
been some enquiry for the finer qualities of Tobacco, and 
some small sales were made at prices not made public. The 
supply of cattle last week caused quite a scarcity this. There 
were only about 260 head in market, sales of which were 
made at from $610 $8. Alout500 head of Hogs in since our 
last report, and sales at $6a6,25 per cwt. Sheep are very 
plenty—upwards of 1000 since last week’s notice, sales of 
which were very dull at from §1,25 to 3,50. 

At Richmond, on Friday, canal flour was brisk at $5, at 
which 2500 bbis. were taken for export—sales of 2000 bbls. 
Haxall brand at $64; small pareels of red wheat at $1, white 
1,05; crops bring 5c more; corn very dull at 50. The in- 
spections of 'Fobacco were large for the season ;—sales of 
lugs ranged from $3a3,10 for common qualities, but of 
weights; better qualities ranged from 3,20a3,35 and 3,40; 
leaf 4a54 and 6, goud sales; better qualities $6a7 3-4. Money 
scarce and business in consequence cramped. 

Rates of Exchange.—On London 14al5 per cent. 
New York Checks 7-do; Philadelphia and Baltimore 
N. Carolina bank notes lal’ per ct discount; 8. Carolina 
24 do; Georgia 6 do; Alabama 8 do; Tennessee 10 do; Mis- 
sissippi post notes 20 do; Specie 5a54 prem. 

At Alexandria, Friday, the wagon price of flour was $4,- 
624; Oats from wagons 29a30e; Corn 40; Wheat, red 90a 
95, white 95al,05c; Rye 40a45. Market badly supplied 
with wheat and Rye. 

At St. Louis, on the 22d, Flor was rapieye Se $5; Corn 
in sacks 35a87c; Wheat 85; Barley 50; Lard 7a74 ; Tobac- 
co Ky. man. 10a25; Virginia 25250; No bacon in market. 

At New Orleans, on the 28th, the sales of Cotton were 
light. Flour went up to $54, in consequence of the light 
stock. Cotton— Liverpool Classification—Alabama and Miss. 
ordinary 5¢a6, middling 6 3-4a74, fair 84a8 3-4, fair Oia 
93-4, good and fine 10 3-4.—Tenn. and N. Ala. ordinary, 
middling, fair, good fair, good and fine, 54894 extremes, 
Sugar is in good supply, and sales made at 3 3-424 3-4, with 
an occasional sale cf very choice at 5c; Molasses in tolerable 
fair demand at 20a2lc, and stock unusually large. 

At Mobile. on the 28th, the Cotton market continued de- 
pressed—and sales not over 4000 bales, at rates evincing a 
still declining tendency. The want of vessels made freights 
entirely nominal. Shipments were being made on planters’ 
account. 

At Dayton, (Ohio,) on the 5th inst. Flour was $3,06. 

At Cincinnati, on the 4th inst. Flour was $3,374; wheat 
60c; Corn 30a3lc; Oats 20225; Rye 20026; Lard 8; Pork 
—bulk $5425; mess $13; clear 14al44; prime 84a9. 

At Pittsburg, on Friday, Flour sold at $333,123, and the 
tendency stil! downwards; Wheat 60c. Bacon, new, hog- 
round 7ic; Lard 7#a8ce; New Orleaus Sugar 64a7. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 














: , NOTICE. . ne 
mt aainang acti erty, situal ratt str n 
ni ccocame of a lot and ties brick bouses, built in the best man- 
ner, for a good FARM, Stock, Utensils, &c. Letters addressed to 
the subscriber, will Le attonded to. JAMES POWER. 
mh 
A REMARKABLE FINE JACK, 

Four old this spring, 12 hands and 1 inch high, sired by 
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AULIS EES. 

‘The subscriber has for sale in lots, about 40,000 Morus Multi- 
caulis trees, which he willsell at a reasonable price. 

The = will be marred granien, ant met so as to bear 
transportation to any of the country in safety. 

Bal'imore, Feb + EDWARD . ROBERTS. 

JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 

Offer to the pu'lic generally, a large stock of plaaghe, embracing 
all the most approved kinds—Self:sharpeners, Wiley, Beach, New- 
York, Hillside, xc; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters; Page's 
Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
general assortment of useful articles. Castings for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions furnished to order by the pound or 
ton. Repairs done with neatness and despatch. Those wishing 
to purchase wou!d do well to call and examine for themselves. 

tices on all articles made on the most pleasing terms. 
Grant ond Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 


SPRING WHEAT, &c. 

The subscriber offers fur sale a superior lot of SPRING WHEAT 
of last year's growth, warrante! genuino—A!so ROHAN POTA- 
TOES and TREE CORN, with a general collection of GARDEN 
and FLOWER SEEDS, on reasonable terms to suit purchasers — 
20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, with a choice selec- 
tion of FRUIT TREES, Ornamental and berbaceous plants, with 
an extensive collection of GRESN-MOUSE PLANTS, such as 
CAMELIAS, ROSES, GERANIUMS, &c. carefully packed to any 
7 country. Also a splendid collection of DOUBLE DAH- 

JAS. JOUN FEAST, 
corner of Lexington and Pine streets, Baltimore. 
€#Orders lef with Samuel Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will bo attended to. Feb. 26—81. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
For Sale by R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Light street near Pratt street wharf. 
2 “oe full blood Berkshire Pigs, 8 mouths old, and weigh about 
= —_ farmers who bey ior breeders, will do well by 
early application, price §' r pair. 
red Ad 3 4 Werkshire and 4 Byfield Pigs, these are about same 
weight as the above—Price $25 per pair. 
As usual, FARMING IMPEWENTS, ewgs « oy + Naa 
‘eb. 8, 0. 


SEEDS, of wet description. 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 


Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price §!50. A machine is warranted to cut fifiecn acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well ed; to cut the graia 
cleaner, and leaves it in ‘better order for binding, than is usually 

the cradle. It is supposed to be equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those whv are acquainted with its cultivation. M.- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tread- 
suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 

at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient gumber of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
they.earned for themselves in the harvest, added to ther former char- 
As the expence of manufac 














it is my design to limit the manuacture 
tobe wanted. Farmers ar- 
accouat to send their orders as early as practica- 
OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 





C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
3 PLOUGHS; — share os — has 
) reversing act upon principle of self sharp- 
in using. These ploughs are made of 
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3 together with my extensive assortiment in 
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; ‘agvacharel implements ly. 
Pennsylvania made Grain GraDces, 
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‘hreeing Machines; Horse powers, &c. 
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and Lamp Posts, and would invite 
and see my work. 
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LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 


The subscriber would inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D Lan- 
drenth, of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 
hand. 

He has also on hand his usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from 925 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or approved acceptances in Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an Jron Foundary po extensive Shops and Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. 

Atso—-Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. 8. E. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Buel. Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one'planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. 

We have also direct from the grower near London, firet rate 
Mangel Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticulturist who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops; and proved so very 
satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng 
lish Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Carrot, Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, ‘Turnips, Cvlery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 years supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 

Corner Calvert and Water street. 

P. S. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this a t of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
rson within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ly 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price ef this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, sepirating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the beg, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 











As- | shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 


tly clean. This machine will cost about $290. It occu- 
room than the common threshing machine, and requir’s a- 
two-third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
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[Vol h.» 
what is above stated, can be produced from tlemen bows 
seen the machine in poration at the south. ais that have 
The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma. 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than 
year, «nt that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with ong 
machine the Jast season, bv one man and one horse. 
A horse power made more on the original plan of the 
power, which is admitt:d by farmers and mechanics to be the 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, b 
easily takon apart, and carried from place to place; by taking 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, vein in to the 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel, 
in pinion 8 in. in diameter 


wheel 2} feet in diameter, ae 5 0g 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, 80 as to give diffay 
ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per 


of a Sinch pulley, or reduce thes to 19 turns min 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 —s The = of ae . 
chine will weigh atovt 850 pounds; the price will be $130—onsty 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same : 
A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, ang 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plainiog any kind of 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Li 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thoms’ Turning shop—This machine 
et ee ae and will cost $150. 
A machine for boring holes in the ground for posts, im : 
lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price $5. sitet 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machings, 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for ten 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and cleans 
ing chisels for morticing machines. ; 
The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanicsof 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received. 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto istg 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 4 
Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balt 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. . 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &. 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for gale. The trees are genuine ; 
being raised by the subscriber, either at hig 
Nursery here, or at his Southern i 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif 
ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is —_ 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamenta! Trees and Shrubs, Rosey 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, so far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when so op 
dered, will be securely packed for distant places. 

. WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov6 29t , 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry. 

$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. 

2 young Bulls, Improved Short Horn Durhams, a pedigree wil 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States 

2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Dar 
ha 











ms. 
Several Heifers of the above crosses. 
The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining at 
farm at my risk unti] 20th April next. Terms and prices li 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balthk 
more. jan. 22. 8t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. 


ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

The Fourth edition of this popular work is now published and 
ready fordelivery It contains upwards of 100 large octavo ' 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large 
has been nearly disposed of since about tiel-t January, and the pre 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania fora considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recommendation of the committee on ag 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recomme 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special message to the le 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received th® 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of R. of 





the Congress of the U.S. A large edition is now published, and - 


all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A liberal discount 
will be made to the trade. Pree 37 1-2 cts. per single copy. Ad 
, ‘S. SANDS, Balti. Ma 


dress 
BREEDING MARES. 

We will sell, or exchange fur a lot of Devon cattle, two firstzalb 
BREEDING MARES—Zedora, out of imported Alarm, by Ameri 
can Eclipee—This mare has proved herself s good runner, 
will appear by referring to the Turf Register, and an 





. | breeder ; is now with colt to Duane; about ten yearsold. Also= 


Julia, out of Medoc's dam, by Count Piper. 
mare; has not been trained ; produces 
in colt to Duane, ten years old. 

nov 27 


She is a large, 

ne colts; is also 

Enquire of io 
J. 8. SKINNER & Bor,” 

































